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(Continued from Yesterday.] 





In 1802, Fuseli went to Paris during the peace, to see the Louvre, 
where he justly found fault with the French artists for having re- 
touched some of the pictures of the old masters. He found David, 
the painter of the Reign of Terror, with a hare-lip. He declined 
the offer of an introduction to the First Consul, probably because 
he thought he should not know how to behave himself in the pre- 
sence of a greater man than himself. 

In 1803, he left Queen Anne street (now Foley place) where he 
had lived some time, and took a house in Berners street, No. 13, 
which had been built by Sir William Chambers for his own resi- 
dence, and where he remained till the December of the next year, 
when he was elected to the office of Keeper of the Royal Academy, 
which gives the holder of it apartments in Somerset House. He 
continued here till the close of his life, much respected by the 
Students and others, for his understanding, but not so much so 
either for his pictures or manners; and after out-living most of his 
old friends, died, in the 85th year of his age, on the 16th of April 
1825, at Putney Hill, the seat of the Countess of Guildford, who, 
with her daughters, affectionately attended him to the last. The 
Countess of Guildford was the daughter of his first patron, Mr 


Coutts. The Academy gave their old officer a public burial at 
St Paul’s. 


‘It may now be proper,’ says Mr Knowles, ‘ to give some de- 
scription of Fuseli’s person and habits. He was rather short in 
stature, about five feet two inches in height, his limbs were well 
proportioned, his shoulders broad, and his chest capacions. His 
complexion was fair, his forehead broad, his eyes were large, blue, 
and peculiarly expressive and penetrating; his nose large, and 
somewhat aquiline; his mouth was rather wide, and although his 
features were not strictly regular, yet his countenance was, in the 
highest degree, intelligent and energetic; the expression of his face 
varied in a remarkable manner with the impressions of his mind. 
He was clean and neat in his person and dress, and very particular 
with his hair, which was carefully dressed every day with powder. 

‘In youth, Fuseli was exceedingly temperate in all his habits: 
until the age of twenty-one years, he had never tasted fermented 
liquors; and in more advanced age, his usual beverage was port 
wine in a moderate quantity, or port wine mixed with water; and 
during the whole of his lite he fad never even tasted beer. He 
was habitually an early riser. In London, during the summer 
months, he usually left his bed-room between six and seven o'clock ; 
but when in the country, he arose between four and five. To 
these, and to the practice of standing while he painted, he attri- 
buted the more than usual good state of health which he had en- 
joyed. He possessed bis faculties in an extraordinary degree to the 
last period of his life: his fancy was vivid, his memory unimpaired, 
and his eye-sight so good, that he could read the smallest print 
without the aid of glasses: if any one of them had failed, it was his 
hearing ; but this, if impaired at all, was only so in a slight degree ; 
and, in my opinion, his complaint of this proceeded more from an 
inattention on his part, to any discourse which did not interest him, 
than from a defect in the organ; for, when his attention was drawn 
toa subject, or excited, this was in no degree apparent.’—P. 350. 

. * * . * 


‘ Notwithstanding some eccentricities, Fuseli was a man of 
method: his daily occupations, which were almost unalterable, 
will give some notion of this. If the weather were favourable, he 
usually walked for an hour or two before breakfast, if otherwise, 
@ read some classic author. At breakfast, (which generally occu- 
= an hour), he was engaged in looking over drawings of entomo- 
sy, or in reading some book on that science. After he had 
breakfasted, and while under the hands of the hair-dresser, he read 





Homer in Greck. At half-past ten o’clock he went to his study, 
and engaged himself in painting until four, then dressed, and walked 
till the time appointed for dinner. In the evening, if not in society, 
he amused himself in examing prints, executing drawings, or read- 
ing the popular works of the time. When out of London, the 
middle of each day was spent either in drawing, writing or reading. 

‘From infancy, Fuseli possessed very impetuous passions, whic 
required, when a boy, some degree of coercion on the part of his 
parents, to control. This irritability in one instance nearly cost 
him his life. At Lyons, when a young man, he had a dispute with 
a person which aroused his feelings to such a height, that in a 
momentary fit of passion, he made use of that agility which he 
possessed in a considerable degree, and kicked his antagonist in the 
face. The man coolly drew his sword, and immediately inflicted a 
severe wound upon the offending leg. Notwithstanding this violence 
of disposition, when his anger was aroused to a high pitch, a kind 
word or look appeased him in a moment. In the several relations 
of husband, friend, and master, he was most affectionate and kind; 
but he required to be sought: if neglected, he ceased to think of 
the objects whom he had befote loved and esteemed; and his 
constant theme was, on such occasions, “1 can live without them 
who can do without me.” 

‘ He possessed such a degree of pride and self-love in this par- 
ticular, that if he thought himself slighted, he would resent it, what- 
ever might be the rank or condition of the man: this has been 
witnessed on several occasions, one of which now recurs to my 
memory. I accompanied him to a private view of a picture. ‘ The 
Trial of Queen Caroline :’ after we had been in the room a few 
minutes, he pointed out a clergyman, and said, “‘ That is Horsley, 
the Bishop of London ; he and I were very intimate. Before he 
became a dignitary of the church, he used to come to my house 
frequently, and sit there for hours together ; but for some years he 
seems to forget even my person.” Shortly after Lord Rivers 
came into the apartment, and accosted Fuseli in his usual jocular 
manner, and perhaps not knowing that he had been acquainted with 
the Bishop, took an opportunity of introducing him. Fuseli imme- 
diately said, “ I have seen his Lordship before now,” and turned 
upon his heel.”—P. 353. 


After speaking of his scholarship, which was great and various, 
his extensive acquaintance with English poetry and literature, his 
knowledge of history, chronology and entomology, the love for 
which branch of natural history was a family passion, Mr Knowles 
proceeds as follows :— 


‘ It must be acknowledged, that Fuseli was fully sensible of his 
various acquirements, and never underrated his own powers ; al- 
though apt to undervalue those of others, particularly of some of his 
brother artists, and also to speak of them slightingly, because they 
were unacquainted with literature, and even deficient in orthogra- 
phy: after talking with them, he has said, “ I feel humbled, as if I 
were one of them.”” Mrs Wollstonecraft was alive to this weak- 
ness in Fuseli’s character, and on one occasion emphatically ex- 
claimed, “ I hate to see that reptile Vanity sliming over the noble 
qualities of your heart.” ’—P. 363. 

* a * * * * * 


‘ Fuseli seldom or never concealed ‘his sentiments with regard to 
men, even to their faces. Calling upon him one evening, | found 
Mr Marchmont and Mr Nollekens in his room: although | was well 
known to these gentlemen, he formally took me up to them, and 
said, “ This, Mr Knowles, is Mr Marchmont, that, Mr Nollekens, 
two.of the cleverest artists, in their way, I believe, in Europe, but 
in everything else two old dandies.” Every one knows, who is 
acquainted with art, the powers which Northcote displays when he 
paints animals of the brute creation. When his picture of ‘ Balaam 
and the Ass’ was ‘exhibited at the “ Macklin Gallery,’* Northcote 
asked Fuseli’s opinion of its merits, who instantly said, “ My 
friend, you are an Angel at an ass, but an ass at an Angel,” ’— 
P. 364. 


At page 285, another anecdote is related of the airs he gave him- 
self over his brother artists. When he put up for the office of 
Keeper of the Royal Academy, Northcote and Opie, who voted 
against him, considered it right to call upon him the day after his 
election, in order to explain their motives. This proceeding Mr 
Knowles gratuitously attributes to their “being conscience-stricken, 
not only on account of his abilities, but from having received favours 
at his hands.” They may or may not have been conscience. 





stricken ; but conscience also might have dictated their votes for 
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another candidate; and we do not see why Mr Knowles should 
assume one case more than the other. To be sure, he says, that 
“in their explanation they in some degree blamed each other ;”” and 
it is possible, considering what is known of the jealousy of artists, 
that they might have voted against Fuseli, simply because he de- 
served the office better than their own man. Be this as it may, 
Fuseli was more than even with them, after his fashion. He told 
them that he was sorry they had taken the trouble to come to him, 
because he should lose his character in the neighbourhood: for, said 
he, “ when you entered my house, the one must have been taken for 
a little Jew creditor (Northcote), the other for a bailiff (Opie); so 
good morning.” 


* Discoursing one day with a gentleman at Mr Johnson’s table, 
upon the powers and merit of Phocion, a stranger, who had appa- 
rently listened with attention to the conversation, interrupted him 
with this question—“ Pray, Sir, who was Mr Phocion?” Fuseli 
immediately answered, “‘ From your dialect, Sir, I presume you 
are from Yorkshire ; and if so, 1] wonder you do not recollect Mr 
Phocion’s name, as he was Member for your County in the Long 
Parliament ;” and he then resumed the discourse. Bonnycastle 
and another mathematician were conversing upon the infinite exten- 
sion of space, a subject in which Fuseli could take no part, so as to 
shew his powers; he instantly cut it short by asking, “ Pray, Gen- 
tlemen, can either of you tell me how much broad cloth it would 
take to make Orion a pair of breeches?” Calling one morning 
upon Mr Johnson, he found him engaged in bargaining with an 
author for the copyright of a book; after a time, the gentleman 
took leave; when he was gone, Mr Johnson said, “ That is Mr 
Kett, and his work is to be called ‘ Elements of Useful Knowledge.’ ” 
“In how many volumes?’ said Fuseli. “ In two octavos,” was 
the answer. “No, no, Johnson,” said he, “you cannot be serious. 
The ocean is not to be emptied with a tea-spoon.” Meeting with 
a gentleman in society who piqued himself upon his knowledge of 
poetry, and boasted of being thoroughly versed in Shakspeare, he 
exclaimed, in a sonorous tone,— 


“ Oh, for a Muse of fire that would ascend 
The brightest Heaven of invention !” 


“Pray Sir, do you happen to recollect where these lines are to 
be found ?”” He took some time to consider, and then answered, 
“ Somewhere in Pope ”’—*“ I find you are well read in the poets,” 
said Fuseli.--Discoursing with a lady upon sculpture, who was too 
well read in classics to be a subject of his mischievous pleasantry, 
he pretended to inform her of a fine bas-relief, which had heen 
received by the Royal Academy, from Rome. “ What is the sub- 
ject ?” she asked.—“ Hector and Andromache,” said he, “ dashing 
out, against a wall, the little Astyanax’s brains.’”—“ Poh, why do 
you tell me such stuff?” asid she. 
replied Fuseli, “ but it would go down with many a one, I have 
often said such things in company without detection ; only try it 
yourself at the next lord’s house you may visit, and see how many 
fine ladies, and dandies, will detect you.” ’—P. 367. 

‘ Of Dr Johnson, whom he sometimes saw at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
table, he said, “ Johnson had to a physiognomist a good face, but 
he was singular in all his movements. He was not so uncouth in 
appearance and manner as has been represented by some; he sat at 
table in a large bushy wig and brown coat, and behaved decently 
enough. On one occasion, the conversation turned upon ghosts and 
witches, in the existence of which he believed, and his only argu- 
ment was, “ ‘That great and good men in all times had believed in 
them.”? My fingers itched to be at him, but I knew, if I got the 
better of the argument, that his celebrity was so great, it would not 
be credited.— You know,” he continued, “that I hate superstition. 
When I was in Switzerland, speaking with Lavater, upon the 
appearance of the spirit after death, it was agreed between us, that 
if it were allowed by the Deity to visit earth, the first who died, 
should appear to the other. My friend was the most scrupulous 
man in existence, with regard to his word; he is dead, and I have 
not seen him.””—Of Sterne, he said, that ‘he was a good man, 
knew what was right, and had excellent qualities; but was weak in 
practice. When I was invited to meet him at Johnson’s, I expected 
to hear from the author of ‘The Sentimental Journey,’ (which I 
esteem the most original of books), either wit, or pathos, or both ; 
when I saw him, he was certainly nearly worn out, and I was miser- 
ably disappointed, as nothing then seemed to please him but talking 
obscenely.”—The description which he gave of Sir Joshua Reynolds 


was, “that he had an insignificant face, but he possessed quickness | 


of apprehension ; he was no scholar, and a bad speaker. In his 
art, he took infinite pains at first to finish his work; but 
afterwards, when he had acquired a greater readiness of hand, 
he dashed on with his brush. “ There is a degree of arrogance,” 
said he, “in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portraits, for all his boys are 
men, his girls women. Sir Joshua, unassisted with a sitter, had no 
idea of a face; he copied nature, and yet there is a perfect degree 
of originality in his paintings; he had the affectation to deny 
genius.” Of Gibbon he remarked, “that he had a good forehead, 
but a measured way of studying whatever he said.’—Of Horne 
Tooke,—“ Tooke is undoubtedly a man of talents; but he is the 
greatest chatterer I ever sat down with; one cannot, in his com- 
pany, put in a word edgewise; he, however, wishes to be thought a 
good German scholar, but in this he is very superficial.” He some- 
times met Thomas Paine in society, and has remarked to me, “ that 


Sr 
he was far from being energetic in company; to appreciate his 
powers you must read his works, and form your opinion from them 
and not from his conversation. Paine knew less of the common 
concerns of life than I do, who know little; for when he has had 
occasion to remove from lodgings, he hardly knew how to procure 
or make an agreement for others, and our friend Johnson latterly 
managed these concerns for him, When the popular cry was much 
against Paine, it was thought prudent by his friends that he should 
remove from his apartments; and others were taken for him b 
Johnson, about four miles distant from those which he inha 
bited. They went there in a hackney-coach, for such a vehicle 
could contain them, with all the moveables which Paine possessed, 
On their arrival at the new abode, Paine discovered that half g 
bottle of brandy was left behind; now brandy being an important 
thing to Paine, he urged Johnson to drive back to fetch it. « No, 
Mr Paine,” said he, “ it would not be right to spend eight shillings 
in coach-hire, to regain one shilling’s worth of brandy.” Paine 
was an excellent mechanic; when Sharpe was about to engrave m 
picture of the Contest of Satan, Sin, and Death, he employed a 
carpenter to construct a roller to raise or fall it at pleasure ; in this, 
after several ineffectual attempts, he did not succeed to the expec. 
tations of Sharpe, who mentioned the circumstance in the hearing 
of Paine ; he instantly offered his services, and set to work uponit, 
and soon accomplished all, and indeed more than the engraver had 
anticipated.” ’—P, 372. 

[To be concluded. } 


Erratum IN YESTERDAY'S ARTiICLE.— For “ appear advantageous,” read 
“ appear to advantage.’ 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





— A Calcutta paper states, that the British resident at Ava is 
received into the houses of the Woongees and Athewoons with 
his shoes on. The first European who has been thus distinguished, 


A Surricinc Reason.—A peasant in France was at a sermon 
on Good Friday, during which every one of the congregation shed 
tears as a matter of course. He alone remained unmoved. His 
neighbour, greatly scandalised at this breach of propriety, shook 
him by the sleeve, and asked him why he did not weep? “ Why 
should I,” answered the boor, ‘* I do not belong to the parish !”— 





“Ave! you may laugh,” | 








Journal of a Nobleman. 


HANDEL AND THE Serpent.—While Handel was directing the 
rehearsal of one of his oratorios, the Revue Musicale tells us, he 
heard a gruff and unknown instrument among the bases. “ What 
are those abominable sounds,” he roared out, “ which split my 
ears ?””— A serpent,” some one replied. “ A serpent!” growled 
the composer ; “ it does not seem to be that by which Eve was 
seduced.” ‘he story is as good as most things of the kind, but 
| M. Fétis should have made a later composer the peg to hang it on. 

It is a pure anachronism; there were about as many serpents in 
England during Handel’s time, as jupons in paradise on the day of 
Eve’s nuptials.—Dilettante in Harmonicon for April 


Rapip Communication.—It is proposed, by means of a small 
tube throughout the length of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way, to convey information as quickly as in conversation. In 
Herschell’s Treatise on Sound, it is stated, that in the cast-iron 
water-pipe at Paris the lowest whisper at one end was distinctly 
heard at the other, though a distance of 3,120 feet. The length of 
the longest tunnel of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway is 
about 6,600 feet; but it is thought that not only could articulate 
| sounds be transmitted distinctly that distance, but through the 

whole length of the railway, which may be put to the proof— 
Daily Paper. 





A Conventent TatisMAN.—On my return to the khan I found 
Mustapha in great alarm, in consequence of intelligence he had 
received from a Nizam officer, that the Zebeks were in possession 
| of nearly all the towns through which I had proposed to pass 
| between Ghiediz and Smyrna. Now it was a secret that I had 

kept from Mustapha, and indeed almost from myself, that one of the 
| objects of this journey had been to fall in with these Zebeks. The 
| direct road to Smyrna, and that which was occupied by the Zebeks | 
| lay in a westerly direction, through a small town called leni Kieu. 
| To Teni Kieu, therefore, I signified to Mustapha my intention of 

proceeding, and was not a little surprised when he assented. A 
| little time solved the mystery: I had been travelling for two hours, 





| with the compass in my hand, when | found that it continued to 
point always towards the north, which I knew could not be my 
|course. I halted several times, and placed the compass on the 
| ground; but still the direction was the same. In about six hours 
we came in sight of the snow-capped Olympus, which shewed me 
that my Tartar had been misleading me. I immediately told him, 
that by the little talisman I held in my hand I discovered that he 
had deceived me. It is curious, ‘that though a native of Constan- 
tinople, and accustomed to Frank society, he was utterly ignorant 
of the properties of the compass; and at the end of alinost every 
day’s march he would describe to each new company the magic 
charm by which I could discover truth from falsehood.—Major 
Keppel’s Journey across the Balcan.—{Vf such a talisman could be 
made, it would be hard to say whether execrations, or blessings, 
would be the more lavished on the inventor, but most assuredly he 
would make a rapid fortune.| 
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“Tas INDIAN SpaRrow.—It seems that the pigeon is not the 
only jetter-carrier of the feathered race, for it is said of the Indian 

w, that “ he may be — with ease to fetch a piece of 

or any small matter that his master points out to him. It is 
an attested fact that if a ring be _— into a dry well, and a 
ional be given to him, he will fly down with amazing celerity, 
catch the ring before it touches the water, and bring it up to his 
master with apparent exultation; and it is confidently asserted that, 
if a house, or any other place, be shewn to him once or twice, he 
will carry a note thither immediately, upon a proper signal being 
made.” What an invaluable treasure must be such a bird to any 
ynfortunate Miss Knibbs, who is reduced to the necessity of a 
clandestine correspondence with her lover!—Hard-hearted guar- 
dians should have an eye upon him, for he would assuredly be 
referred to any other messenger ;—not only for the romance of 
the thing, but for his sure secresy, and for his wings, which seem 
swift as even the impatience of love could desire. It seems, how- 
ever, that he is in the habit of playing wicked tricks; for, Sir 
William Jones further tells us that young libertines train them to | 
steal the plates of gold which the young Hindoo women 
at Benares wear between their eyebrows. Upon a given signal, 
they pluck these golden ornaments from the foreheads of the ladies, 
and carry them in triumph to their lovers. This is the bird of 
which it has been said that it illuminates its nest at night with fire- 
fies, which it affixes to the walls with clay. That the fire-flies are 
so placed, and at night, there seems‘no doubt, but naturalists differ 
asto the intention, and probably will continue to differ until the 
bird himself shall declare it. Some say it is for their light ; others, 
that they feed upon these insects. Sir W. Jones leans to the latter 
opinion; but a letter from a gentleman, long resident in India, 
quoted in the “ Architecture of Birds,” favours the former, which 
is certainly the more agreeable notion, and‘would be as pleasing as | 
it is poetical, could we, as Mrs Wakefield observes, divest our minds 
of the idea of the sufferings to which the brilliancy of the flies 








subjects them. | 


Hicn Prick or Ranx.—“I suppose eggs must be very scarce | 
in your neighbourhood?” said the Emperor Joseph to a Swiss | 
peasant, who, having discovered his rank in spite of his incognito, | 
had the impudence to ask twenty-five gold ducats for an omlet. | 
“No, Sir,’’ answered the Swiss knave, “eggs are not scarce, but | 
emperors are very uncommon.” Considermg that the man had to | 
deal with a crowncd head, there is no wouder in his having souglit | 
tomake the most of his eggs on that occasion. Although a far | 
wore humble individual, I remember a case very much resembling 
that of the omlet, which occurred to myself. Having one day 
halted at an inn in a small and unfrequented town in Chainpagne, | 
ordered a couple of mutton-chops, for which the hostess charged 
the modest sum of twenty-five francs! It was amusing to hear her 
enumeration of all the appendages to the mutton-chops, which I 
ought to have had. To sum up all, she said that travellers were so 
scarce that it could not be expected she should change a mere trifle, 
for one of my appearance! Of course I resisted the demanded with 
less good-humour than the Emperor Joseph might have done, and 
I got off by paying ten francs, about nine more than the regular 
price—Journal of a Nobleman. 


Tenacity or Lire in A Snait.—The study of Natural History 
is well calculated to cure us of the habit of speaking of things as 
impossible, merely because they are strange. Travellers tell us 
few things more extraordinary than the fact that animals have been 
known to live months, and even years, apparently without food. 
Bingley speaks of a gentleman whose father, a fellow of the Royal 


Society, left him a small collection of fossils and other curiosities, | 


which he had had in his possession many years ; among them were 
a number of snail shells. About fifteen vears after his father’s 
death, this gentleman gave some of these shells to his little boy to 
play with. The boy put them into a bason of water, and the living 
snails were seen to come forth from them, after a confinement, not 
only of fifteen years, but also of those years in which they had 
been in possession of the collector. 


ever, is of little consequence :—that they should live twenty years | 


is little more surprising than that they should live one. 


Turkisn Courtsnip.—When a Turk feels disposed to get mar- 
tied, he communicates his wishes to his mother or any other near 
female relative, to whom he gives a description of the kind of 
woman whom he would wish to make his wife. ‘The lady applied 
to then sallies forth, accompanied by a host of female friends, to 
Visit every house in the neighbourhood where young unmarried 
women are likely to be met with. Those who appear to answer the 
purpose undergo a thorough examination; their hair is regularly 
combed, to see that it is all their own; their mouths are opened, 
that it may be seen whether the teeth therein contained are the 
legitimate property of the jaws on which they appear; almost every 
part of the body is viewed, to ascertain whether it is not disfigured 
by any deformity ; and finally, they are made to walk up and down 

room, to shew that they are exempt from lameness. After 
these examinations, a faithful report is made to the proper quarter ; 

e choice is fixed upon immediately, and the same messengers are 
sent back to make formal proposals. The special bearer of the 
Commission appears, shod with slippers of two different colours; 
and this outward mark indicates at once the errand on which she 

come. The other preliminaries are then speedily adjusted, and 
the nuptial-day fixed.—Journal of a Nobleman. 





The number of years, how- | 


New Femate Vocatist.—At a grand party given by the Duke 
of Devonshire, Miss Masson, an English lady possessing very 
superior vocal qualifications, and who, as an intimate friend of 
Madame Pasta, has been passing many months with her in Italy, 
benefitting by her example and instructions, ‘sang two airs ina 
manner that showed her own great talent, the result of long study, 
and the advantages she has reaped by her visit to the reigning queen 
of Italian song. Miss Masson is evidently an excellent musician, 
and mistress not only of the modern Italian style, but no less at 
home in oratorio and other sacred music. She sings Handel, 
Mozart, or Rossini, with equal and discriminating taste, and is 
decidedly an acquisition of great importance to the musical world 
at the present moment.—Dilettante in Harmonicon for April. 


An Upricut Juper.—In the time of Judge Holt, there was a 
riot in London, occasioned by the practice of sending young 
persons to the plantations, who were confined in a house in 
Holborn, till they could be shipped off. Notice of the riot being 
sent to Whitehall, a party of the military were ordered out; 
but before they marched, an officer was sent to the Chief 
Justice, to desire him to send some of his people with the 
soldiers. Holt asked the officer what he meant to do, if the mob 
refused to disperse. “ My Lord,” replied he, “ we have orders to 
fire upon them.”—“ Have you so?” said Holt; “then observe 
what I say. If one man is killed, I will take care that you and 
every soldier of your party shall be hanged. . Sir, acquaint those 
who sent you, that no officer of mine shall attend soldiers; and let 
them know, likewise, that the laws of this land are not to be exe- 
cuted by the sword. These things belong to the civil power, and 
you have nothing to do with them.” So saying, he dismissed the 
officer, proceeded to the spot with his tipstaves, and prevailed upon 
the populace to disperse, on a promise that justice should be done, 
and the abuse remedied.—Biographia Britannica. 











THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN ‘THE EXAMINER, 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury-Lang.—William Tell—High Ways and By Ways—And The Ice Witch. 


Covent-GarbDreN.—Azor and Zemira—And Neuha’s Cave. 





Covent GARDEN. 
Tue new Easter piece here, called Neuha’s Cave, or the South-Sea 
Mutineers, is founded upon one of Lord Byron’s failures, the 
Island, and is certainly no improvement upon its original. The 
striking adventure of the cavern under the sea is still to be found 
in its most interesting state where his Lordship met with it, in 
Mariner’s ‘ Account of the Tonga Islands.’ Much of the Noble 
Poet’s writing is said to be retained in the new piece. If so, it did 
not hinder us from wishing to go to sleep; an inclination which 
was so constant upon us, except when KeEeLey was joking, that 
the reader must excuse our entering into the usual details. Sailors, 
bad verses, and the sight of poor Miss Taytor sacrificed over and 
over again to her melo-dramatic education, are too much for us all 
at once. Furthermore, we had sat out the new opera (of which we 
shall give an account to-morrow); and the whole series of tinkling, 
and glare, and noise, for five hours together, is really too excessive 


a case for anybody but a little boy who sits up on purpose. 
is not equal to it. 


A man 
There was a mutiny, and a ship’s deck, and 
divers swagggering seamen, and South-Sea Islanders marching to 
| grim music, or squealing, by way of a pleasing variety, and Miss 
| Tay or aforesaid attitudinizing very prettily, and trembling with 
her fervid voice, and sundry pistols fired off, and a mate in a state 
of remorse, and Kretey as a travelling gardener (the best thing in 
the piece), and finally, the wicked men are conquered, and the right 


gets the day, and bonnets and hats make haste to get out of the 
boxes. 


| 


We are surprised that the managers give us any more sailors. 
We have surely had enough of them. They force us to remember 
the saying of the wise man,—that the only thing which sailors have 
to do on shore, is to go to sea again. Certainly, if we have 
another batch of sea lingo and swaggering, we shall think that the 
managers are conspiring to sow the seeds of disaffection in the 
bosoms of his Majesty’s liege subjects: for if anything could make 
us wish the death of our beloved Sovereign, it would be the advan- 
tage taken of his blue jacket, to overwhelm us with these eternal 
affectations of roughness and pigtail. _ eS 









































736 THE TATLER. 





Fate or tue ‘History or Music.’—The fate of this work was a 
decided like that of many more important things, by a trifle, a Avbertisements, 
word, a pun. A ballad, chanted by a fille-de-chambre, undermined Just Published, Vols. I and II, in 8vo., with Portrait and Life of Motigrs 
the colossal power of Alberoni ; a single line of Frederic the Second,| THE FAMILY LIBRARY OF FRENCH CLASSIC: 


reflecting not on the politics, but the poetry of a French minister, 


— France into the seven years’ war; and a pun condemned 
Sir Jo 


Ss 
Or, Collection of the CHEFS-D’CEUVRE of FRENCH LITERATURE, : 
y This Collection will be contained in about Eighty Volumes, Two of which will 
hn Hawkins’s sixteen years’ labour to long obscurity and | appear every Month until completed. The DRAMA will form the First Diy 


oblivion. Some wag wrote the following catch, which Dr Callcott | and will be comprised in Twenty-three Volumes. Price of each Volume, handsomely 
set to music— done up in fancy boards, 3s. 6d., or on fine paper, 4s. 6d. 
* Have vou read Sir John Hawkins’ History ? Printed for TREUTTEL, WURTZ, and CO. 30 Soho Square. 





Some folks think it quite a mystery ; " eee ely nce Tn aa 
Both I have, and I aver KING’S THEATRE, OPERA HOUSE. 
That Burney’s History I prefer.’ c 

Burn his History was straightway in every one’s mouth; and the 


bookseller, if he did not follow the advice au pied de la lettre, ac- | GRAND MASQUERADES, 


° FRIDAY, the 8th of APRIL. 
tually wasted, as the term is, or sold for waste paper, some hundred | 6, which occasion the S “densa ~ 








¢ : : tage and Audience Part of the Theatre will be con 
copies, and buried the rest of the impression in the profoundest | into a —_ 
depth of a damp cellar, as an article never likely to be called for, so MAGNIFICENT ARENA, 

that now hardly a copy can be procured undamaged by damp and With a Grand Central Orchestra, which will be occupied by the 


mildew.—Harmonicon for April. BOHEMIAN BAND AND PRAGUE MINSTRELS. 
| An ELEVATED STAGE 


= Erected expressly for the Dancing, will secure the Company from the inconvenient 
| pressure of the Promenading Groupe, so that 


THE QUADRILLE—THE WALTZ—THE COUNTRY DANCE, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. may be enjoyed. 


THE SINGERS OF THE ALPS 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 





Are also Engaged, and will perform a Selection of their Native Mountain Melodies: 
te —— wl And Accompany themselves on the Guitar and Zitter. ” 
MACBETH. — tis The MASQUERADE SALOON will be fitted up in a Novel and superior style’ 
Lady Macbeth, Miss Huddart. Gentlewoman, Mrs Newcombe. } LLIANTL JUMINATED. 
Duncan, Mr Younge. Malcolm, Mr J. Vining. Donalbain, Master Baker. A nen aparece . ANTLY ILLUMI a : 
M Macbeth, Mr Macready. Banquo, Mr a. a = H. b= The whole being under = — ee of Mr W. BARRYMORE, 
acduff, Mr Wallack. Lenox, Mr Cathie. eance, Miss Lane. Of Drury Lane Theatre. 
Seward, Mr Thompson. Seyton, Mr Fenton. Serjeant, Mr C. Jones. " as ; NM AGERE 
Physician, Mr Yarnold. Officers, Messrs Howell, Eaton, Honner. ' NO ABSEEEEeR UNMASKED. 
Apparitions, Mr Howard, Miss Lane, Miss Poole. The Gallery will be open to the Public at 2s. 6d. each Person, and Suppers will be 
Ist Witch, Mr Farren anes. ato 3rd Witch, Mr Harley. provided in the Gallery Coffee Room, on moderate Terms. 
Principal Singiug Witches, Misses Pearson, Byfeld, S. Phillips, Russell, &c. ADMISSION AT THE DOORS (as usual) ONE GUINEA, 


essrs T. Cooke, Horn, Bedford, Bland, Yarnold, Robinson, Salter, &c. 
Previous to the Tragedy, Spohr’s Overture to ‘ Macbeth.’ 


ee 


SURREY THEATRE. 


To conclude with a new splendid Tale of Enchantment, called 


a 7 An entirely new Romantic Drama, to be entitled 
THE ICE WITCH; OR, THE FROZEN HAND. THE HEADSMAN. 
Ulla, Miss Crawford. Minna, Mrs Waylett. Guthela, Miss Somerville. Madelon, Miss Vincent. 
Edda, Miss Butline. Finna, Mrs Newcombe. Hilda, Mrs Mapleson. Leopold, Mr Almar. The Headsman, Mr Williams. Alwyn, Mr C, Hill. 
Druda, Miss Faucit. Urfred, Mrs East. Norna, Miss S. Phillips, Bertholdy, Mr Osbaldiston. Romberg, Mr D. Pitt. Herman, Mr Lee. 
Hecla, Mrs W. Barrymore. Freyr, Miss Poole. Mr Balaam Brown, Mr Vale. Arnold, Mr Gough. Solomon, Mr Webb 
Principal og at, Miss Renn, ce ee Lydia. Peter and Paul, Mr Asbury and Mr Hobbs. Reichkel Snips, Mr Rogers. 
Harold, Mr H. Wallack. us Snoro, Mr Harley. ‘ a ot Sid é : 
Sweno, Mr Younge. Runie, Mr tegen. Gruthioff, Mr —__ After which, Michel Boai’s ~~ cies a Assisted by Madame Boai and 
Sterno, Mr T. Blanchard. Tycho, Mr Howard. Sees Sage. 





To which will be added, an entirely new Melo-Drama, entitled 
THE DOG OF THE CONVENT. 
| Countess Valdetti, Miss Scott. Dorinda, Miss Vincent. 

Guido Elfridoni, Mr C. Hill. Malevolo and Scaroni, Mr Lee and Mr Almar. 
, Mordbrenner, Mr Asbury. Father Francisco, Mr Gough. 
THEATRE ROYA L, COV EN rT GARDEN. | Father Lorenzo, Mr Young. Simplo, Mr Vale. Count Valdetti, Mr Honner. 

| Larry O’Sullivan, Mr D. Pitt. Louis, Master F. Carbery. 
| To be succeeded by the Performance of the Human Flageolet; or, Northern 


To-morrow, The Brigand ; Nettlewig Hall; and The Ice Witch. 





The Tragedy of 


ISABELLA. | Siffleur. 
Isabella, Miss F. Kemble. Nurse, Mrs Tayleure. The whole to conclude with a new Comic Pantemime, entitled 
Ladies, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Reed, _and Vials. {THE ENCHANTED GROVE. 
Conn _ ———. ¥ = 2 one ee } Columbine, Mlle Rosier. . wor songgag | Mr Honner. Clown, MrT. Hill. 
arlos, Mr G. Bennett. illeroy, J . 2 » 3 ° ta » Mr Ast y. 
Belford, Mr Baker. Officer, Mr Turnour. Samson, Mr Meadows. | ee ne 


In Act Il. An EPITHALAMIUM. | 
The principal Vocal Parts by Mesdames Hughes, Cawse, and Perry. | 


Messrs Duruset and Morley, and Chorus. Q UEEN’S THEATRE. 











Previous to the Tragedy, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Idomeneo.’ A New Farcetta, called 
Before St Patrick’s Day, H. R. Bishop’s ‘ Medley Overture.’ DOUBLE OR QUITS. 
, Mrs Properly, Mrs Glover. Mrs Anna Maria Podger, Mrs Garrick. 
After which, the Farce of Miss Ellen Temple, Miss Stohwasser. Captain Somerton, Mr Forrester. 
SAINT PATRICK’S DAY. Thomas, Mr Barnett. Mr Augustus Podger, Mr Wilkinson. 
Mrs Bridget Credulous, Mrs Tayleure. Lauretta, Miss Nelson. After which, an Original Serious Drama, called 
Lieutenant O’Connor, Mr Power. Dr Rosy, Mr Bartley. THE DANISH WIFE. 
Justice Credulous, Mr Blanchard. Sergeant Trounce, Mr Baker. The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evans. Mina, Mrs Humby. Alexis, Miss Lane. 
Corporal Flint, Mr Turnour. John, Mr Heath. Ernest, Mr Forrester. Kalmark, Mr Spencer. 
P Godfrid, Mr Keppell. Bertrand, Mr Munroe. 
To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called Conrad, Mr H. Cooke. a Mr Barnett. Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Russell. 
NEUHA’S CAVE $ OR, SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. To which will be added, a Farcical Entertainment, called, 
Islanders.—Fegee, Mr Collett. | Attoo and Tahamea, MrF. Sutton and Mr Brady. THE MERRY WIVES OF BARBICAN. 
Neuha, Miss Taylor. Peggy Darnwell, Mrs Humby. Mrs Griskin, Miss Wells. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. Mrs Tally, Miss Garrick. Mrs Ringlett, Miss Stohwasser. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. | Mrs Vamp, Miss Brothers. Mother Gray, Mrs Garrick. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr — | Johnny Ogle, Mr J. Russell. 
Ben we, 4 Dogbody, Mr Feller. aay Seneees. To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called, 


THE FRENCH SPY. 
To-morrow, Azor and Zemira; and Neuha’s Cave. | French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 


| 
| 
| or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
uf ne Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
FREN CH PLAY S, | The General, Mr Bedford. Major Latout, Mr Spencer. 





LE BOUFFE ET LE TAILLEUR. 
Mme. Albert remplira le Role de Célestine, Cavatini, M. Alfred. 
Benini, M. Gamard. Barbeau, M. Préval. 


SapLer’s WELLS THEATRE.—Roda—The Jovial Mour- 
ners—The Brigand’s Wife. 


eins Tr - , y rh Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Ensign Lefevre, Mr Seymour. 
I HEA rRE R OY AL, HAY M A R KET. Gabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
ale Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
? Te TATT NE . The Dey, Mr M 7 Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr Roberts. 
LE PLUS BEAU JOUR DE LA VIE. Orzinga, Mr heer : Muley Mr H. na tang ~~ ease Mr Keppell. 
Jules, Mile. Eliza. Madame de St André, Mme. Préval. ’ i , ; a 
Antoine et Estelle, Mile. St Ange et Mme. Gamard. | In the course of the Evening, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Die Schauspeil Director, 
M. Bonnemain, M. Préval. M. de St André, M. Cloup. Frédéric, M. Alfred. | And Winter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 
Suivi de la Premiére Représentation de , ra M D - 
jm - en 3 ’ ~ | f a a r7o . " * a a7Qa © au» d 8 
VALENTINE; OU, LA CHUTE DES FEUILLES. i 7 AstTLey’s AMPHITHEA' RE. - aseppe ucrow 
Madame Albertremplira le Réle de Valentine. Mathilde de Leonitz, Mile. Jamain. Scenes in the Circle—The Negro 
Marguerite, Mme. Préval. Georgette, Mile. St Ange. | Murderer. 
Alfred, M. Derval. M. de Valhen, M. Cloup. Muller, M. St Aubert. | " Z i ‘a 
Lmdwie, M. Gamayd. — |Cospurc Tueatre.—The Black Spider — Harlequin’s 
On Finira par Holiday—The Man Wolf. 
P ) 





ubli . Onwuyrn, at Tue Taree Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 

: yg ot Ae nev: NGH am Witson, Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street; J. Fie.p, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mars, 145 Oxford street, next door to 

Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esxr’s Library, O'd Bond street ; W. Kenneru, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. Omec 

Advertisements received at the Tatcer Orricr, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; also by Mr G. REYNELL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising )ffiec, 
42 Chancery lane ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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